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ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen, 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  the  futile  attempt  of 
giving  you  a  learned  or  philosophical  address,  but  to  deal  with  a 
few  common-place  observations  that  come  daily  under  the  notice 
of  the  ordinary  general  practitioner.  It  is  an  allowable  and 
natural,  if  not  a  commendable  weakness  for  every  man  to 
indulge  more  or  less  in  advocating  that  calling  or  vocation  in 
life  which  he  is  chiefly  devoted  to.  Therefore  you  will  pardon 
me  for  being  a  little  egotistical  in  dealing  with  that  which  I  have 
devoted  the  best  part  of  my  life  to,  namely,  all  the  ills,  woes, 
and  sufferings  it  is  the  inevitable  duty  of  the  ordinary  general 
practitioner  to  attend  to. 

There  has  been,  and  there  is  still,  a  wave  of  fashion  in 
most  things,  Religion,  Politics,  Medicine,  and  almost  everything 
else. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  and  increasingly  high  standard 
of  medical  education  and  examination,  it  is  more  or  less  the 
fashion  to  consider  the  general  practitioner  the  servant  of  the 
public,  and  the  tool  of  the  consultant ;  and,  then  again,  the 
general  consulting  physician  or  surgeon  is  looked  upon  by  the 
specialist  as  the  man  who  knows  a  great  deal  imperfectly,  but 
knows  nothing  thoroughly.  I  shall  endeavour  to  enquire  how 
far  such  assumptions  are  logical  and  true.  First  of  all  let  us 
look  at  "  the  Doctor,"  as  he  is  accepted  and  denominated  by 
the  public  generally,  before  we  come  to  the  "  Big  Doctor  "  and 
the  specialist. 
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It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me,  why  so  many  persons 
are  so  anxious  to  be  called  doctors,  and  particularly  those  who 
have  no  genuine  special  claim  to  it.  It  is  sickening  to  read 
letter  after  letter  in  the  Medical  Periodicals  about  the  title  of 
doctor.  The  editors  must  have  more  than  Job's  patience,  or 
the  nerves  of  Hercules,  or  they  everyone  of  them  would  have 
been  driven  to  take  shelter  in  some  lunatic  asylum,  rather  than 
insert  the  ridiculous  letters,  and  answer  the  frivolous  and  idiotic 
enquiries  that  are  put  to  them.  If  a  man  is  virtually  and  legally 
qualified  to  practice  his  art,  what  need  he  be  troubled  any  more, 
except  to  make  it  the  primary  business  of  his  life  to  study  and 
attend  to  sickness  and  disease.  To  my  mind  and  feelings  it  is 
very  abhorrent  to  be  saluted  as  doctor  ;  "  Well,  doctor,"  "  Good 
morning,  doctor,"  "  How  are  you,  doctor  ?"  &c.  It  is  not 
always  pleasant  to  be  announced  by  your  calling.  I  have  been 
obliged  in  self-defence  to  reply,  "  Well,  lawyer,"  "  Well, 
parson,"  "Well,  grocer,"  "Well,  draper,"  &c.,  and  may  have 
said,  "  Well,  convict,"  "  Well,  bankrupt." 

The  properly  so-called  general  practitioner,  what  has  he  to 
do,  and  what  is  he  naturally  expected  to  know  ?  What  is  his 
relation  to  his  patients,  to  the  public,  and  his  ordinary  col- 
leagues, and  to  the  general  consultant  and  specialist  ?  He  has 
first  of  all  to  acquire  a  sound  general  education,  and  these  lead 
on  to  real  professional  knowledge.  There  is  at  the  present  day 
so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  and  the  real 
amount  of  professional  knowledge  to  be  acquired.  Although 
not  a  teacher  myself,  nor  addressing  students,  I  trust  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  venturing  the  remark  that  the  great  point  and 
fundamental  principle  of  medical  and  surgical  education  is  to 
acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  thorough  acquain- 
tance, if  not  mastership,  of  anatomy,  and  having  acquired  these 
two,  the  rest  will  inevitably  follow.  It  is  perfectly  natural  to 
every  thoughtful  mind,  who  has  the  least  chance  of  studying 
chemistry,  to  delight  in  the  broad  principles  of  it,  and  the 
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.  practical  parts  are  so  easily  acquired,  that  it  is  almost  difficult 
to  avoid  the  seductiveness  of  the  subject  not  to  carry  it  too  far. 
The  true  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  only  acquired  by  careful 
dissection  and  patient  observation.  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a 
thorough  study  of  these  two  subjects  in  a  practical,  not  in  too 
theoretical  or  fanciful  way,  will  of  necessity  open  up  all  the 
other  questions,  even  therapeutics  and  pathology.  I  fear  that 
there  has  been  of  late  years  a  great  tendency  to  neglect  the  use 
of  the  natural  faculties  since  the  discovery  of  auscultation  by 
Lann.-ec,  and  the  application  of  the  microscope  by  Hughes 
Bennett,  two  things  that  caused  as  great  a  revolution  in 
medicine  as  the  introduction  of  the  Atomic  theory  by  Dalton, 
or  the  Cell  theory  by  Schleiden  and  Schwann  did  for  chemistry 
and  physiology.  There  has  been  a  craving  after  the  discovery 
and  application  of  new  machines  or  instruments.  Take  the 
spirometer,  the  laryngoscope,  the  opthalmoscope,  the  sphygmo- 
graph,  and  lastly,  but  not  least,  the  thermometer,  which  we  are 
led  to  understand  will  enable  the  proficient  in  it  to  diagnose  the 
first  premonitory  symptoms.  A  case  of  typhoid  from  typhus, 
scarlatina  from  measles,  pneumonia  from  pleurisy,  an  internal 
abscess  from  a  superficial,  or  the  day  a  man  was  born  and  the 
day  he  will  die.  Not  only  by  it  we  make  our  diagnosis,  but  our 
prognosis,  so  that  the  man  who  does  not  carry  a  thermometer 
in  his  pocket,  or  place  it  gravely  with  a  most  serious  and  know- 
ing expression  into  every  axilla  is  considered  a  careless  and  an 
untutored  man.  I  have  observed  many  medical  men  make  use 
of  the  thermometer  of  late  years.  Some  who  knew  something 
as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  present  day  goes,  many  who 
simply  knew  the  normal  temperament  of  the  blood,  or  could 
hardly  read  the  thermometer.  A  few  instances  I  will  give  you. 
I  was  attending  a  medical  friend's  child  for  what  I  thought  a 
feverish  cold.  I  was  asked  by  the  parent  if  I  had  used  the 
thermometer.  When  I  said,  no,  I  shall  never  forget  the  expres- 
sion of  compassion  for  my  ignorance  and  negligence,  mingled 
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with  contempt.  He  wanted  to  know  where  he  could  borrow  a 
thermometer ;  I  gave  him  one,  he  visited  his  child,  took  the 
temperature,  the  degree  was  not  mentioned,  but  the  child  had 
measles  coming  on,  and  the  rash  would  appear  next  day.  The 
measles,  however,  delayed  their  appearance  till  another  season, 
for  next  morning  the  child  was  well.  I  had  the  honour  of 
suddenly  meeting  a  homoeopath  in  consultation  in  a  bad  case  of 
typhoid  fever.  Well,  homoeopaths  use  thermometers,  and  fair- 
sized  ones  too.  This  gentleman  put  the  thermometer  into  the 
axilla — -temperature  97.  I  began  to  .think  I  had  lost  my 
feelings  completely  ;  I  even  ventured  to  differ.  I  was  sat  upon 
and  asked  to  look  at  the  undeviating  instrument  and  have  it 
explained  to  me,  but  we  found  that  in  the  course  of  the 
explanation  that  the  index  had  stuck,  and  even  boiling  water 
would  not  move  it  without  breaking  the  glass.  I  have  had  one 
instance  of  the  temperature  having  been  taken  with  great 
assurance,  when  the  index  had  slipped  into  the  bulb.  Very 
often  now  I  find  that  in  letters  addressed  by  the  medical  man  to 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  patient,  the  temperature  is 
described  with  very  great  minuteness,  and  it  produces  a  greater 
impression  than  explanation.  It  has  not  yet  been  my  lot  to 
find  that  those  who  are  experienced  are  able  to  draw  any  .well 
defined  and  regulated  conclusion  from  the  thermometer,  in 
proportion  to  the  mechanical  and  mathematical  application  of 
it,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  exquisite  thermometer  of  nature 
called  the  touch.  I  trust  that  practitioners  do  not  use  it  for 
effect ;  for  such  a  course  is  scarcely  in  consonance  with  the 
dignity  of  clinical  work. 

CuLLEN  and  Gregory  told  us  that  pain,  heat,  redness,  and 
swelling,  with  fever,  were  indications  of  inflammation,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  they  and  their  colleagues  diagnosed  and 
treated  diseases  with  wonderful  accuracy  and  successful  results  by 
the  unaided  use  of  their  natural  special  senses.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  under-rate  and  despise  any  and  every  instrumental  aid 
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in  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  disease  ;  nay,  I 
feel  that  by  instrumental  means  a  new  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  whole  range  of  medicine ;  but  do  not  let  us  neglect 
the  proper  use  and  training  of  our  natural  and  unaided  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  touch,  and  smelling,  and  when  we  use  mechanical 
aid,  let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  so  in  an  honest,  unostentatious, 
and  scientific  manner. 

It  is  all  the  fashion  now  to  laugh  at  empiricism,  and  yet 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  medical  and  surgical  practice  is  in  con- 
sonance with  it.  A  theory  is  advanced,  and  properly  so,  about 
the  action  of  a  certain  medicine  on  a  specific  organ,  or  on  the 
constitution  generally,  or  on  some  well-known  disease,  or  on 
some  affecting  or  influencing  circumstances,  such  as  the  germ 
theory  in  relation  to  wounds,  (Src,  water  to  typhoid  fever,  &c., 
quinine  to  ague,  but  the  theory  often  dwindles  under  the  hands 
of  the  critical  enquirer  into  a  mere  hypothesis,  nearly  everybody 
finds  out  a  riew  remedy  or  a  safe  and  improved  method. 

The  ordinary  treatise  on  medicine,  surgery,  or  midwifery 
is  no  use  now,  nearly  every  man  must  write  his  own  book  (and 
they  certainly  ought  to  suffer  the  infliction  of  being  made  to 
read  their  own).  It  may  truly  be  said  that  much  reading  is 
wearisome  to  the  flesh,  and  of  making  of  books  there  is  no  end. 
I  very  much  doubt  sometimes  if  all  the  books  that  have  been 
written  on  brain,  head,  lung,  liver,  stomach,  kidney,  bladder, 
and  skin  diseases,  gout,  rheumatism,  insanity,  inflammation, 
fevers,  let  alone  all  the  other  special  subjects,  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  toe,  have  been  written  for  the  informa- 
tion and  instruction  of  the  ordinary  practitioner,  and  the  relief 
of  human  suffering,  or  for  the  benefit  and  self-glorification  of  the 
authors.  So  to  many  of  these  special  writers  we  need  not 
exclaim,  "Oh!  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a  book."  For 
that  they  have  done  abundantly. 

After  all,  had  it  not  been  for  many  of  the  monographs  we 
have  now  at  our  disposal,  the  true  production  of  honest  and 
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able  brain  work,  medicine,  and  surgery  would  be  far  short  of 
what  it  is. 

It  is  our  duty  to  teach  one  another,  as  far  as  we  can,  and 
in  doing  so  we  must  be  more,  rather  than  less,  self-asserting  and 
dogmatic,  we  must  look  for  new  things  and  new  methods,  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  but  testing  it  and 
adding  to  it,  and  this  we  do  not  by  ourselves  individually,  but 
by  the  assistance  of  one  another. 

A  correct  conception  of  our  duty  to  one  another  is  the 
most  important  thing  of  all  in  the  medico-political  sphere,  as 
well  as  in  relation  to  our  social  status  and  general  happiness. 
This  leads  me  to  speak  of  consultations.  It  has  been  my  happy 
lot  to  meet  most  of  the  leading  consulting  medical  men  in  this 
part  of  the  Midlands,  and  I  never  met  one  without  learning 
something  that  was  either  to  my  advantage  or  the  patient's,  or 
satisfactory  to  the  friends ;  not  always  to  the  advantage  of  the 
patient,  for  often  the  case  is  hopeless,  frequently  the  patient  is 
getting  well.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  I  seek  a  consultation  if 
reasonably  obtainable,  in  all  cases  where  the  patients  indicate 
the  least  inclination  for  a  consultation,  in  any  case  of  extreme 
danger,  not  hopeless.  Now  to  decide  who  to  call  in.  Out  of  a 
great  number  of  equally  able  men  it  matters  not  who.  Whoever 
the  patient  or  friends  wish  to  have  I  am  always  in  favour  of, 
but  when  the  question  is  left  to  me,  and  I  feel  that  two  men  are 
equal  nay  two  dozen  or  more,  I  call  in  either  an  old  friend  that 
I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  for  a  long  time,  or  my 
young  friend,  who  probably  knows  the  value  of  five  guineas  very 
well.  Patients  sometimes  steal  away  secretly  without  any 
palpable  reason  to  consult  some  leading  man.  The  ordinary 
attendant  is  not  informed  of  it,  nor  is  the  extraordinary  atten- 
dant told  by  the  patient  that  he  has  been  treated,  or  is  under  the 
care  of  the  ordinary  medical  attendant.  When  it  is  found  out 
the  family  attendant  very  often  rushes  into  print  and  accuses  the 
consultant  of  want  of  etiquette,  as  it  is  called,  and  this  very 
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frequently,  quite  as  often  as  not,  without  any  justification  or 
reason  whatever.  Sometimes  this  state  of  matters  is  brought 
about  through  the  family  doctor  thinking  too  highly  of  himself, 
not  perceiving  that  the  patient  is  inclined  to  have  what  is 
denominated  further  advice,  sometimes  for  want  of  sufficient 
attention,  or  neglect,  sometimes  owing  to  the  meanness  of  the 
patient,  who  thinks  that  the  prescription  of  the  big  doctor  will 
do  all  and  everything,  and  only  cost  a  guinea ;  and  nowadays, 
because  it  is  the  fashion  to  consult  Sir  So-and-so,  or  Dr.  So-and- 
so,  or  Mr.  So-and-so,  so  as  to  talk  of  it  in  society  afterwards, 
and  to  boast  of  their  numerous  complaints,  and  the  number  of 
doctors  they  have  consulted.  Sometimes  because  they  feel,  or 
assume  to  feel,  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  the  general 
practitioner,  and  they  do  not  like  to  offend  him. 

A  solicitor  told  me  once,  not  long  ago,  that  he  never  had 
a  country  doctor  to  attend  him  or  his  family,  for  they  were  so 
very  ignorant,  in  fact,  knew  nothing.  Knowing  that  reason- 
ing and  argument  were  useless  with  such  a  legal  mind,  I  replied 
that  I  quite  agreed  with  him,  and  acted  upon  the  same  principle 
myself,  that  I  never  consulted  or  intrusted  my  affairs  to  a 
country  sohcitor,  but  always  took  counsel's  opinion  in  the  first 
instance.  I  need  hardly  say  that  my  mode  of  reasoning  did  not 
suit  him,  that  ever  since  he  has  not  quite  forgotten  me.  I  was 
told  by  a  young  divine,  very,  gravely,  that  in  every  case  there 
should  be  a  "  big  doctor  "  called  in,  for,  as  he  sagely  remarked, 
"  two  heads  were  better  than  one,"  and  that  he  could  not  risk 
himself  to  the  little  one.  I  logically  agreed  with  him,  and  that 
when  anything  particular  interfered  with  my  spiritual  welfare,  or 
weighed  upon  my  soul,  I  should  not  trust  myself  to  a  curate,  or 
country  parson,  but  at  once  see  a  bishop  or  dean,  or,  at  least, 
a  canon.  Comparison  seemed  to  him  inappropriate  and 
"odoriferous;"  but  the  ideas  and  the  estimation  of, patients  and 
the  public  of  medical  men  are  most  singular,  if  not  exceedingly 
ridiculou.s,  as  is  exemplified  by  what  happened  not  many  years 


ago  to  a  member  now  present.  A  very  wealthy  and,  possibly, 
a  well-educated  member  of  the  learned  profession,  had  his  only 
daughter  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  The  doctor  suggested  a  con- 
sultation with  some  leading  physician.  A  very  able  practitioner 
was  called  in,  and  in  a  few  days  the  gravity  of  the  case,  the 
position  of  the  patient,  and  the  wealth  of  the  father  justified,  if 
not  demanded,  as  both  gentlemen  thought,  the  calling  in — in 
short  a  physician  from  Birmingham  or  Worcester.  To  this 
(I  hope  you  will  not  be  shocked,  any  of  you  gentlemen) 
the  reply  of  the  father  was,  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  pro- 
vincial  physicians.  So  the  matter  stood.  Early  a  few  mornings 
afterwards,  who  should  meet  the  two  doctors,  as  the  door  was 
opened,  but  the  senior  surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
who  explained  that  he  had  had  a  telegram  to  come  at  once. 
Away  he,  came  with  cases  of  instruments  for  every  operation 
under  the  sun.  Expecting  some  important  operation,  he  had 
been  hurried  up  to  see  the  patient,  and  had  been  told  that  it 
was  a  case  of  typhoid.  He  had  not  seen  or  attended  a  case  of 
fever  since  his  early  days,  but  he  visited  the  patient  in  consulta- 
tion with  them,  for,  as  he  justly  remarked,  he  must  have  his  fee 
of  75  guineas.  Anyhow,  he  wisely  agreed  with  all  that  had  been 
done,  the  patient  was  getting  better,  and  would  recover.  He 
partook  of  his  breakfast,  pocketed  his  75  guineas,  shook  hands 
with  everybody,  was  highly  pleased,  and  departed.  The  patient 
is  now  alive  and  everybody  satisfied  ;  so  ended  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  and  pleasant  consultations  that  ever  took  place.  To 
hear  the  talk  of  what  is  done  in  provincial  Hospital  towns,  as 
well  as  in  the  Metropolis,  one  might  fancy  there  is  not  a  blind, 
a  deaf,  or  a  lame,  or  a  deformed  person  in  London  or 
Birmingham,  nay,  that  there  is  no  disease  incurable,  and  that 
no  one  dies. 

A  word  about  the  specialist,  so  I  will  dismiss  the  general 
consulting  physician  and  surgeon,  for,  according  to  the  fostering 
tendency  of  the  age  we  live  in,  they  are  much  in  the  same 
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estimation  as  the  general  practitioner.  As  I  have  already  re- 
marked, the  day  was  when  the  public  looked  upon  the  general 
body  of  consultants  as  highly  competent  men  to  combat  disease 
and  injury.  They  are  now  looked  upon  as  knowing  a  little  of 
everything  superficially,  but  nothing  specially.  The  day  will 
come,  and  that  before  before  long,  that  they  will  be  looked  upon 
as  the  men  who  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and 
a  special  knowledge  of  disease.  Who  and  what  is  a  specialist, 
and  how  many  are  they  ?  The  organs  they  treat,  the  regions 
they  occupy,  are  legion.  How  far  human  ingenuity  and  per- 
versity will  extend  in  this  direction  no  one  can  foretell,  because 
there  are  two  parties  contributory  to  it :  the  specialist  and  the 
public.  We  always  have  had,  and  hope  we  always  shall  have,  a 
specialist  for  the  eye  and  for  the  ear,  too,  as  far  as  that  goes,  and 
of  late  years  there  has  come  into  existence  that  most  important 
branch  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  obstetrics,  or  gyni- 
colog}',  which  I  take  to  mean  the  special  anatomy,  physiology, 
pathology,  and  treatment  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  the 
female.  If  there  is  one  branch  that  requires  special  attention,  it 
is  this,  for  the  sufferings  that  are  endured,  and  the  miseries  that 
are  entailed  through  >vant  of  proper  medical  attention,  are 
incalculably  great.  The  female  is  the  mother  of  the  child,  and 
the  child  is  the  father  to  the  man,  and  the  strength  of  a  country 
depends  upon  its  population,  and  the  fortification  of  a  nation 
exists  in  its  manly  numbers,  so  that  not  to  attend  to  the 
maternal  element  is  to  neglect  the  root  of  the  tree  of  existence. 
I  fain  hope  that  quackery  from  within  the  profession  has  not 
and  will  not  invade  this  sacred  branch  of  the  profession.  I 
trust  that  the  specialist  in  this  department  will  not  continually 
look  through  one  glass  and  always  see  uterine  mischief,  disin- 
tegration and  degenerative  growth,  ulceration  or  inflammation  of 
the  womb  and  its  appendices,  so  as  to  demand  a  physical  examina- 
tion— manual  or  instrumental,  the  sound  or  the  speculum  in  the 
young  virgin  and  the  aged  woman  alike,  for  singularly  and 


inexplicably  though  it  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  many  women 
have  a  great  inclination  to  fancy  some  mischief  of  the  generative 
organs,  and  to  court  an  examination  that  is  not  altogether  of  a 
delicate  nature.  I  do  not  insinuate  that  the  specialist  does 
make  unwarrantable  examinations,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that 
there  never  will  be  shown  a  tendency  that  way. 

There  is  another  class  of  specialist  that  may  be  remarked 
upon.  The  skin  doctors,  like  some  other  specialists,  have  done 
good  in  their  time  ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  why  a  man  who  is 
supposed  to  treat  the  mucous  membrane,  which  he  cannot  see, 
is  not  able  to  treat  equally  well  the  external  mucous  membrane — 
the  skin  which  he  can  see.  To  my  mind,  affections  of  the  skin 
are  not" so  difficult  to  diagnose  and  treat  as  to  understand  their 
nomenclature  and  classification.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  all  writers 
on  dermalology  had  combined  together  to  make  all  skin 
affections  as  confusing  to  diagnose  and  difficult  to  treat  as 
possible,  so  that  every  practitioner  shall  send  their  cases  to  the 
specialist.  Now,  are  these  so-called  special  subjects  within  the 
province  of  the  physician  or  the  surgeon  ?  Is  the  physician  to 
prescribe  the  lotions  and  applications,  and  the  surgeon  to  apply 
them  and  to  operate  ?  Shall  it  be  the  work  of  one  man  or  two  ? 
Are  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  uterus,  and  the  skin  within  the 
province  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons  ?  I 
say  that  they  are  within  the  province  of  the  man  who  under- 
stands them  best.  Sir  William  Lawrence  said  that  all  cases 
attended  with  large  fees  were  surgical  cases,  all  with  small  fees 
medical,  and  that  was  the  nearest  definition  he  could  give  of 
what  was  surgical  and  what  was  medical. 

There  is  yet  another  specialism,  that  of  the  insane,  a 
branch  of  systematic  study  that  was  much  neglected  until  it  was 
taken  in  hand  by  the  late  Dr.  Skae.  Since  then  it  has  been 
the  hobby-horse  that  is  to  be  ridden  to  death  both  by  the  pro- 
fession and  the  legislature.  We  have  been  led  of  late  years  to 
understand  that  no  one  except  this  class  of  specialists  has,  or 
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can  have  any  knowledge  of  insanity,  and  yet  we  find  a  greater 
difference  of  opinion  between  these  speciahsts  than  any  other, 
indeed  the  legal  and  medical  element  clash  so  much  that  they 
are  almost  inclined  to  treat  one  another  with  disdain,  if  not 
contempt.  The  criticism  of  our  judges,  and  the  bold  opinions 
and  assertions  of  our  lunacy  doctors  are  so  much  at  variance 
with  philosophical  argument,  that  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
common  reasoning  and  careful  observation,  combined  with  a 
sound  physiological  knowledge,  is,  after  all,  the  best  way  of 
arriving  at  the  true  state  of  a  man's  health  of  mind.  To  this, 
I  know  it  may  be  replied,  "  How  is  it  that  so  many  patients  of 
this  class  get  well  under  the  care  of  the  specialist  when  they  do 
not  get  well  under  the  treatment  of  the  ordinary  medical  man?" 
I  make  bold  to  assert  that  if  the  specialist  and  the  ordinary 
practitioner  change  places,  the  result  would  be  nearly  the  same, 
for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  most  cases  of  insanity  that  they  can 
only  be  treated  safely  at  a  proper  institution. 

The  general  practitioner  has  been  rather  rudely  told  that 
he  is  not  capable  to  sign  a  certificate  of  insanity.  Well,  if  this 
is  the  case,  the  teachers  and  examiners  are  at  fault,  and  a  long 
course  of  study  and  observations  is  of  no  use.  The  Lunacy 
Commissioners  have  of  late  made  careful  enquiry  as  to  this 
matter,  but  they  have  failed  to  suggest  a  better  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  question.  Insanity  apparently  is  so  much  on  the 
increase,  that  if  it  is  really  true,  and  goes  on  at  this  rate,  and  the 
majority  of  human  beings  are  to  rule,  in  a  short  time  hence  the 
insane  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  sane,  and  the  "mad 
doctors  "  will  have  to  suffer  the  same  fate  as  their  brethren  the 
ordinary  practitioners  of  the  healing  art.  I  trust  that  class  of 
specialists  do  not  attempt  to,  wittingly  or  not,  get  this  work  too 
much  into  their  own  hands,  for  by  it  not  only  the  profession 
would  .suffer,  but  the  insane  and  the  public  generally.  We 
might  well  ask  the  specialist,  "Canst  thou,  more  than  another, 
administer  to  the  mind  diseased?" 
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Another  class  of  specialists  have  developed  of  late,  and 
this  is  the  most  philanthropical  and  suicidal  class  of  all,  and  they 
command  the  greatest  support  from  the  whole  body  of  the  pro- 
fession, more  than  any  other,  and  are  most  opposed  by  the 
public,  upon  whom  they  confer  the  greatest  benefit.  I  mean 
the  hygienic  doctors,  or  the  medical  officers  of  health,  as  they 
are  called — and  they  are  supported  by  the  whole  profession — 
try  to  keep  away  disease  and  distemper,  and  if  it  comes,  to  sweep 
it  away  at  one  blow,  and  yet  our  daily  bread  and  existence 
depend  upon  it.  Up  to  now  we  may  take  courage,  for  if  the 
medical  officer  of  health  does  not  succeed  better  than  he  has 
done  with  his  good  and  industrious  intentions,  with  his  ventila- 
tion and  his  drainage,  with  his  water  purifiers  and  his  analysis, 
his  disinfectants  and  deodorisers,  we  shall  have  plenty  to  do, 
for  providence  is  on  the  side  of  the  professfon,  although  the 
"  sanitors  "  are  against  it,  and  I  will  back  the  true  ordinations  of 
providence  even  against  science ;  but  I  very  much  question  if 
the  sanitary  authorities  are  carrying  on  their  work  in  accordance 
with  the  true  teachings  of  science  and  natural  philosophy,  and 
if  the  modern  system  of  drainage,  or  want  of  system  of  drainage 
and  ventilation,  have  not  done  more  to  develope  and  propagate 
fever  and  tubercle  than  formerly.  We  may  yet  take  a  lessson 
with  advantage  from  the  Levitical  law  as  laid  down  and 
explained  by  the  great  sanitary  philosopher,  Moses. 

Another  class  I  must  refer  to,  and  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
I  call  them  the  medico-jurists.  We  are  led  now  to  understand 
through  the  insinuation  of  this  class  of  specialists-  that  the 
ordinarily  educated,  fully-qualified  practitioner  is  not  competent 
to  make  a  post-mortem  examination,  or  capable  of  giving  an 
opinion  in  a  medico-legal  case,  and  that  none  but  a  specialist  is 
able  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination,  another  specialist  to 
make  a  chemical  analysis,  and  if  so,  why  not  another  to  make  a 
microscopical  examination.  We  are  hardly  justify  in  drawing 
such  a  conclusion  when  we  find  that  in  all  great  medico-legal  cases 
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where  fees  are  freely  given  as  retainers  to  counsel  and  specialist 
alike,  and  so  great  a  difference  of  opinion  is  stated  upon  oath 
that  the  judge  is  amazed,  the  jury  confused,  and  the  public  look 
aghast,  and  sometimes  the  most  serious  miscarriage  of  justice 
ensues. 

If  the  general  practioner  is  so  ignorant  and  incapable  as 
this ;  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  system  of  edu- 
cation is  extremely  faulty,  the  teachers  are  incompetent,  the 
students  stupid  beyond  anything.  Such  a  state  of  things  does 
not,  nor  can  it  possibly  exist.  How  then  is  it  every  class  of 
specialist  ride  their  hobby-horses  near-sightedly  and  pass 
everybody  else  ?  The  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  will 
soon  under  existing  circumstances  resolve  itself,  if  it  has  not 
already  done  so,  to  a  doctor  for  every  disease,  named  or  not  named, 
for  every  organ  and  region,  function  and  injury  of  the  body. 
There  will  be  a  doctor  for  the  head,  another  for  the  toe,  in  fact, 
there  is  already,  and  which  has  the  best  of  it?  The  mad  doctor 
or  the  corn  doctor  ?  Both  affections  impede  progression  and 
locomotion. 

There  is  one  branch  in  particular  which  no  doubt  will  in 
time  develope  itself  into  a  prominent  and  scientific  position  : 
namely,  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  electricity  and  galvanism. 

While  we  look  after  the  quacks  without  the  profession,  let 
us  not  be  unmindful  but  vigilant  of  the  quacks  within  our 
profession.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  essential  that  some 
persons  should  naturally,  or  through  the  force  of  circumstances, 
take  up  some  special  study  of  a  particular  organ  or  disease,  and 
follow  it  up  as  far  as  they  can  to  its  end.  for  the  good  of  the 
profe-ssion  and  the  public.  Some  persons  have  not  only  a 
natural  liking,  but  a  natural  aptitude  for  special  objects  of  study. 
After  all,  it  may  be  found  that  the  specialists  are  not  all  born  to 
their  subjects.  The  same  application  might  be  used  to  the 
specialist  as  to  the  poet— not  made,  but  born.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  are  many  poets  in  many  a  village  who  never  wrote  a 
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poem,  but  the  converse  is  equally  true,  that  there's  many  a 
so-called  poem  written  that  is  not  poetry.  There  is  many  a 
general  who  never  fought  a  battle,  and  there  is  many  a  village 
operating  surgeon  who  never  performed  an  important  operation. 
We  would,  after  all,  fain  hope  there  is  no  hospital  surgeon  who 
is  not  a  surgeon,  no  hospital  physician  who  is  not  a  physician  ; 
indeed,  no  teacher  who  is  not  competent  to  teach,  and  that 
clinical  teachers  lecture  upon  their  cases,  and  not  on  their  own 
merits,  and  illustrating  the  real  or  genuine  failures  of  those 
outside. 

The  difficulties  and  troubles  of  a  general  practitioner  are 
so  great  that  we  owe  a  welcome  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  honest 
consultant  who  is  able  to  diagnose  and  treat  the  case  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  whether  he  be  specialist  or  not.  True 
and  scientific  specialism  is  the  greatest  value,  demonstrative 
specialism  is  the  vilest  and  worst  form  of  quackery  within  or 
without  the  profession,  and  should  be  discountenanced  by 
everyone  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  profession  at  heart. 

A  word  as  to  practitioners  dispensing  their  own  medicine. 
The  natural  independency  of  an  Englishman  will  be  sure  to 
prevail  to  enable  every  man  to  act  as  he  thinks  best  in  this 
matter.  The  only  person  who  has  cause  to  grumble  is  the  prac- 
titioner, whose  misfortune  is  to  dispense  his  own  physic  ;  and 
well  may  we  parody  Chatterton's  own  epitaph,  "  Born  a  man, 
died  a  grocer,"  into  "  Born  a  doctor,  died  a  dispenser,"  Every 
practitioner,  more  or  less,  has  to  dispense  or  administer  his  own 
medicine  to  some  one  or  other,  for,  after  all,  the  patient  has 
more  confidence  in  the  medicinal  and  dietetical  cooking  of  his 
own  doctor  than  anyone  else.  There  can  be  no  more  degrada- 
tion in  a  man  making  his  own  medicine  than  in  a  man 
performing  his  own  operation.  We  know  that  the  barbers  and 
apothecaries  were  the  servants  of  the  physician.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  old  state  ?  The  simple  and  logical  view 
to  be  taken  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the  consultant  and  every 
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■general  practitioner  in  consultation  (unless  in  cases  of  sudden 
emergency)  suit  their  own  convenience,  and  do  as  they  feel  best. 
To  this,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  undignified  to  the  profession, 
unjust  to  the  tradesman.  As  far  as  is  known  of  human  nature, 
the  tradesman  is  quite  competent,  and  more  likely  to  look  after 
his  own  interest  than  after  that  of  the  profession.  It  is  neither 
unjust  nor  undignified  for  a  medical  man  to  sell  his  own  horse, 
or  anything  else ;  it  is  neither  unjust  nor  undignified  to  have 
the  money  ready  to  pay  your  rent  and  taxes,  your  ordinary  bills, 
or  to  give  medicine  to  the  jjoor.  What  is  the  value  of  the 
medicine  the  generous  practitioners  of  this  country  give  with  the 
right  hand  without  the  left  knowing  it,  to  persons  who  have 
neither  club  nor  parish  to  assist  them.  What  do  the  chemist, 
the  baker,  the  butcher,  the  tailor,  the  bootmaker,  the  grocer,  the 
draper,  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  and  lastly,  the  wealthy 
brewer  and  wine  merchant,  or  the  manufacturer  and  the  general 
merchant  do  ?  They  all  do  their  share,  but  that  is  a  trifle  com- 
pared to  what  the  profession  does.  Well  may  none  of  us  be 
rich,  the  wonder  is  we  are  not  all  poor.  We  feel  and  act  upon 
the  principle  that  "man  wants  but  little  here  below."  The 
minister  is  paid,  the  lawyer  has  his  reward,  and  the  engineer  his 
fees  in  connection  with  the  work  they  do  for  sick  hospitals  and 
patients.  There  are  two  questions  yet  of  the  greatest  moment, 
and  the  public  and  the  profession  take  about  an  equal  interest 
in  them.  Science  cannot  reduce  them  to  their  proper  basis,  and 
common  sense  fails  to  exercise  its  proper  control  over  them.  I 
mean  the  subject  of  anaesthetics,  and  the  question  of  alcoholics, 
when  the  anaesthetic  action  of  ether  was  first  discovered  and 
applied,  it  was  thought  that  with  this  great  and  most  important 
discovery  there  had  been  a  new  era  that  had  settled  the  question 
for  ever.  Soon  after,  however,  chloroform  was  brought  into  use 
by  Prof.  Simpson,  and  after  this  great  practical  and  scientific 
champion  had  overcome,  as  he  thought,  every  real  and 
imaginary  opponent  and  argument,  the  question  was  thought  to 
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be  at  rest  for  ever,  and  that  chloroform  was  established  as  the 
best  and  safest,  if  not  quite  safe  anaesthetic  ;  but  scientific  men 
were  continually  searching  after  something  new,  and  they  found 
several,  but  none  equal,  certainly  none  to  supersede  chloroform. 
The  remains  of  the  great  immortal  Simpson  had  hardly  been 
placed  in  the  dust,  when  Dr.  Joy  Jeffries  read  a  paper  at 
the  Opthalmic  Congress,  in  London,  on  ether,  and  he  extolled 
it  with  the  proper  enthusiasm  of  an  American,  as  a  ready  and 
perfectly  safe  anaesthethic.  Immediately  a  regular  American 
storm  rattled  the  heads  of  English  surgeons  against  one  another, 
and  especially  against  chloroform,  it  blew  the  leaves  of  the 
English  press,  both  lay  and  professional  alike,  so  that  one  could 
hear  only  the  words — Ether,  safe — another  death  from  chloro- 
form. The  editor  who  had  brains  was  no  better  than  the  one 
who  had  none,  for  the  Yankee  storm  against  chloroform,  and 
for  ether,  had  shaken  the  contents  of  his  cranium  to  the 
condition  of  an  addled  egg.  A  Ferrier,  a  Sequard,  or 
Bernard,  with  their  double  compound  microscope  could  not 
find  a  brain  cell  in  its  proper  place.  Anybody  might  have 
thought  that  the  public  were  being  killed  intentionally  and  reck- 
lessly by  chloroform,  and  if  the  number  of  deaths  reported  at 
that  time  were  correct,  it  is  to  be  wondered  how  they  came  to 
happen,  and  why  we  did  not  hear  of  them  before.  The  public 
thought  they  knew  more  about  the  question  than  the  profession, 
and  it  was  seriously  hinted  in  the  press  that  it  was  criminal  then 
to  use  chloroform,  and  if  a  death  occurred,  penal  consequences 
of  the  severest  kind  must  ensue.  Young  men  and  old  men  ran 
into  print,  and  scribbling  lunatics  of  all  kinds  published  their 
few  cases  of  ether,  regardless  of  the  many  thousands  of  cases  of 
chloroform,  heedless  of  the  teachings  and  examples  of  Simpson 
and  Syme,  without  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  London  and  the  provinces  gave  way. 
The  souls  of  Syme  and  Simpson  (although  they  were  antagonistic 
in  the  flesh)  sympathized  with  each  other  in  their  blissful 
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sphere,  and  their  bodies  shook  in  the  dust  at  the  want  of  logical 
stability  of  their  numerous  pupils  in  being  carried  away  by  a 
blast  of  American  doctrine.  And  now  I  make  bold  to  say,  and 
I  speak  from  personal  observation  and  experience,  with  the 
usual  difficulties  and  peculiar  responsibilities  of  a  general 
practitioner  who  has  administered  chloroform  alone  and  single- 
handed,  far  away  from  the  assistance  of  a  brother  practitioner, 
and  often  when  they  were  at  hand,  and  sometimes  not  in 
accordance  with  their  views,  and  once  when  there  was  apparent 
death — that  chloroform  is  all  that  might  be  reasonably  expected 
as  an  anaesthetic. 

In  the  administration  of  chloroform  exercise  all  the 
physiological  and  therapeutical  knowledge  you  possess,  and  all 
the  common  sense  and  careful  observation  you  can  bring  to 
bear,  and  avoid  all  instruments  and  machinery.  Use  simply  an 
ordinary  towel ;  and  finally  it  requires  a  boldness,  a  coolness, 
and  an  intuitive  tact  which  everyone  may  not  possess  or  acquire 
to  administer  any  anaesthetic. 

The  alcoholic  and  temperance  question.  These  two 
subjects  have  become  so  mingled  up  that  it  is  difficult  to  define 
or  disassociate  them.  The  medical  and  social  are  so  intermixed, 
and  so  much  nonsense  has  been  talked  in  and  out  of  the 
profession  that  the  whole  thing  has  become  an  intemperate 
question. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Todd  started  the  idea,  and 
followed  it  up  with  a  pertinacity  worthy  of  an  Irish  genius,  that 
nearly  all  diseases  were  to  be  relieved,  if  not  cured,  by  large,  I 
may  say  enormously  large,  doses  of  stimulants.  The  greater 
part  of  the  profession  went  mad  upon  the  subject,  and  every 
doctor  who  did  not  order  stimulants  almost  indiscriminately 
and  unlimitedly  (at  all  events,  the  limits  were  on  a  very  extended 
and  enlarged  scale)  was  considered  an  old  woman.  Now  most 
people  will  allow  that  they  overdid  the  stimulants,  and  positive 
harm  resulted.    A  critic  at  the  time  severely  remarked  that  it 
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was  no  wonder  Dr.  Todd  recorded  so  many  post-mortems. 
After  all,  Dr.  Todd  did  an  enormous  deal  of  good.    We  have 
nearly  until  very  recently  used  alcohol  in  some  form  or  other 
with  great  benefit,  in  cases  of  hoemmorage,  certain  cases  of 
depression  and  waste,  and  most  assuredly  have  we,  and  do  we 
daily  save  life  in  cases  of  pneumonia.    In  certain  forms  and 
stages  of  pneumonia  brandy  is  unequalled  as  a  remedy.    We  are 
now  in  an  epoch  when  it  is  attempted  to  be  the  rage  to  abuse 
and  not  to  use  stimulants,  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  try  and  do 
without  this  potent  remedy.    We  know  that  doctors  are  con- 
tinually libelled  and  said  to  be  the  cause  of  intemperance, 
because  they  order  stimulants.    Is  the  time  come  when  we  are 
to  be  deterred  from  giving  a  medicine  because  a  few  emasculated 
individuals,  who  call  themselves  public  opinion,  backed  up  by 
women  who  are  no  more  effeminate  than  themselves,  call  us 
hard  names.    The  question  of  intemperance  has  existed  since 
and  probably  before  Noah  left  the  Ark,  and  it  seems  to  have 
infected  all  ages  and  races,  and  it  has  progressed  faster  than 
civilization,  and  certainly  on  a  par  with  Christianity,  and  are  the 
doctors  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  branded  as  the  propaga- 
tors and  supporters  of  it.    The  profession  is  not  to  be  swayed 
by  men,  and,  now  I  must  say,  not  by  women  within,  nor  men 
and  women  without  the  profession.    Public  opinion  is  not  to 
lead  in  the  laws  of  health  and  disease  in  the  use  of  remedies,  and 
the  cure  of  disease,  but  the  jDrofession  is  to  lead  the  public. 
Individuals  may  err,  but  the  profession  will  not.    May  we  at  all 
times  fearlessly,  and  without  cant,  carry  out  the  divine  precept : 
"  Take  a  little  of  that  which  is  good  for  our  digestion,  and  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  be  done  by." 


